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too indifferent to the issue to encounter the labor 
—we confess that the array of talent, virtue, and 
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a} cont, respectability, which were to be found in the Con- 
n inter vention, was indeed a most gratifying and heart- 
ity and cheering spectacle. In it we beheld the sure and 


unerring evidence, thal the silk culture had taken 
a deep and abiding root in the affections of the 
people ; and we seize this oceasion to congratu- 
late our countrymen on it,as being one of the 
most auspicious events that have happened in the 
history of our country, not even excepting the 
one which oceurred on that proud day, when the 
fathers of our land, at the “ peril of life, liberty 
and property,” declared that “we were, and of 
right ought to be, a free and independent people.” 
We say this with a full knowledge and just ap- 
preciation of the value in a moral and political 
point of view, of all the leading points connected 
with it, The declaration of independence set 
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dence acknowledged, and the treaty of peace be- 
tween us and our theretofore mother country es- 
tablished, the confidence and friendship of other 
nations were thus secured, and alliances of peace 
formed. ‘This laid the groundwork of extensive 
commercial relations with the nations of every 
sea known to civilized man; new sources of 
wealth opened to our acceptance; the spirit of 
commercial enterprize already awakened, became 
reinvigorated, and our adventurous tars wereseen 
filling their sails in every ocean. Year after year 
has rolled around but to increase our distant trade, 
and had the productions of our soil—had our ez- 
ports kept pace with our imports, all would have 
been well—the body politie would this day be 
sound tothe core. But as with individuals, so it 
is with nations; when either buys more than it 
has the means of paying for, embarrassments 





we have just passed, what would have béen our 
condition but for the surplus products of agricul- 
tural labor—our cotton, sugar and tobacco—which 
were so judiciously made to appease our foreign 
ereditors. We say then, that to be truly indepen- 
dent, we must so far raise the value of our exports 
as to meet that of our imports, or reduce the lat- 
ter to the standard value of the former. Oor 
course ought to be to pursue the first mentioned 
plan, and we maintain that we may accomplish it 
in a few years, if the American farmers and plant- 
ers will, as they ought to do, generally introduce 
the Silk culture as a small branch of their respec- : 
tive systems of cultuse. ‘Tiwo acres in every hifi. 
dred occupied in the growth of grain, will, im ten ‘ 
years, if devoted to the raising of silk, give us 

an aggregate amount of additional values. which 

will place us im the more wholesome relation of 
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the nations of Europe; and while. this salutary 
condition will be brought about, without 
Lextraordinary diversion of the present agri- 


t+ gpltural force of the country from its usual pur- 


ails, the degree of individual happiness and com- 
fort, which will be dispensed throughout the land, 
will be ‘still-more beneficent. And hence it is, 
that we have seized upon the occasion to congrat- 
nlate: our countrymen en the evidence furnished 
by the proceedings of the Convention, of the ex- 
istence of a feeling and am interest among the 

_ people, in behalf of the silk cultare, which will 
eatry it onward until it works out the regenera- 
tion of our country from pecuniary thraldom ; 
gives employment to the indastrious poor, increa- 
ses the competency of those in better circumstan- 
ces, and opens to the destitute widow and her 
helpless little ones, the possession of that which 
will “bind up their wounded hearts.and pillow 
their aching heads.” 


THE STATE SILK CONVENTION. 

We publish in our journal to-day the proceed- 
ings of the meeting of the friends of the Silk 
culture held in this city on the 2d inst. to appoint 
delegates to the State Convention to be held at 
the city of Annapolis on the 45th inst. and com- 
mend them to every friend of the cause in Mary- 
land. Approving of the objects contemplated to 
be attained by the convention, and deeming them 
*” of the very first importance to the future well-be- 
ing of the state, we trust that every county in it 
will take prompt and efficient measures to be rep- 

ented. Possessing, as Maryland does, a cli- 
vate Sud soil peculiarly adapted to the Silk cul- 
‘ware, we indulge the hope that her citizens will 
manifest a proper and becoming zeal in her wel- 
fare on this occasion, Should they do so, the 
day is not distant when her exports of raw silk 
will exceed, in value, those which she now derives 
from wheat and tobaceo, Believing as we relig- 
iously do, that this auspicious state of things may 
be brought about in ten years, if our advantages 
are properly improved, we are sure we will be ex- 
cused for urging upon our people the earliest at- 
tention to the subject, and for hoping that the 
culture may find favor with the legislature, whose 
province it will be to carry out the views of the 
approaching convention. 


- SILK CULTURE. 

‘We extract the following from Gov. Shannon’s 
message t6 the legislature of Ohio, and are pleas- 
ed to find ‘in his first official communication to 
that body, he has shown-himeelf attentive to a 
branch of agricultural industry most worthy of 
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the fostering care of the government of that, as 
of every other state in the union. Nor are we 
less pleased to find by the Governor’s notice, that 
a very lively interest has been awakened to it in 
that quarter, as from the intelligence, industry and 
enterprise of the people of Ohio, we are sure, 
that its march will be onward# The example so 
praiseworthily set by Governor Shannon, we trust 
will be followed by the Executives of the other 
members of the confederacy, and that the several 
legislatures, where encouragement does not alrea- 
dy exist, will have the moral courage to carry out 
the views which may be recommended to their 
adoption. 

Governor Shannon observes :— 


The agricultural and mechanical branches of 
business, being the sources of all real and sub- 
stantial wealth, are entitled to the special favor of 
the legislature. The culture of silk, in various 
parts of the State, is exciting much interest among 
many of our agriculturists and manufacturers, 
and, it is confidently believed by those whose ex- 
perience and knowledge entitle their judgment to 
considerable weight, that our soil is as well adap- 
ted to this kind of business as France or Italy, 
where it has added so much to the national wealth 
of those respective countries. 

From the experiments which have been made, 
it may be said with certainty, that the successful 
culture of silk in Ohio, is no longer a matter of 
doubt ; all that is wanting to render the business 
entirely successful and prosperous, is the direction 
of public attention to the subject ; and to extend 
to it in its infancy, and for a limited time, some 
legislative aid by allowing a bounty to the produ- 
cer of the raw material. A laudable anxiety has 
been manifested in several of the states to encour- 
age this branch of industry by extending to the 
producer, a liberal bounty, for a limited time, and 
it has been the cause of directing public atten- 
tion to the subject, and bringing into active oper- 
ation the manufacture of this valuable article. 
I would recommend the adoption of a similar pol- 
icy in our own State.” 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 

“an Inquirer” ssks us how he is to manage to 
make his hen’s lay eggs? and in reply to his in- 
quiry we would remark, that he should provide 
them at some place convenient to the hen-house, 
with lime and g:avel, and give them fresh water 
daily ; that they should be alternately fed with 
parched corn, wheat, and buckwheat, and occa- 
sionally to be given a few cabbage leaves when 
the ground is eovered with snow. 





Ccws.—In every barn-yard there should be a 
trough provided, in one corner of which there 
should be placed a large lump of chalk, so that the 


cows might go and lick it when they pleased, and 
by also placing in their troughs a mixture of an 
equal quantity of salt and tar, the cows would 





be the better of it, 


MEETING OF SILK CULTURISTs, . 

At a meeting of the citizens of Baltimore, frienai 
te the culture of Silk, on Wednesday eveni 
January, L. J. Cox, Esq. was called to the cha ‘ and - 
Gideon B. Smith appointed Secretary ; when the fol. 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz; 

1. Resolved, That this meeting fully concur jn the 
resolution unanimously adopted by the National Cop. 
Vention recently held in the city of Baltimore “that 
silk may be grown in all the United States, not only 
for domestic purposes, but as a valuable article of 
commercial export ” . 

2. Resolved, That the State of Maryland possesses 
peculiar advantages in soil and climate for this 
object of industry, and that we approve of holding a 
State Convention at Annapolis on the 15th day of 
January inst. for the purpose of adopting measures to 
advance the cause. - 

3. Resolved, That Luther J. Cox, Dr.'C. C. 
Gideon B. Smith, Wm. P. Mills, and James O. Law 
be appointed delegates to the State Convention, tobe 
he!d at Annapolis ‘on the $d Tuesday, 15th of Janna. 
ry inst. with power to fill any vacancy that may o¢- 
cur in said delegation. 

4. Resolved, That our delegates in the State Con- 
vention be requested to urge the adoption of meag- 
ures in said Convention, to lay before the State 
lature, by memorial or otherwise, the necessity ofsome 
legal enactments for the protection of Mulberry plan- 
tations from depredations by trespassers, and of ma- 
king the stealing or carrying away of mulberry trees 
by trespassers, an act of felony. 

5. Resolved, That this meeting approve of the re 
commendation of the National Convention that state 
and county societies be formed for the furtherance of 
the cause of the Silk culture, and that our delegates 
to the State convention be requested to advocate the 
same in the Convention. 

6. Resolved, That our delegates in the Convention 
urge upon that body the propriety of memorializi 
the legislature on the subject of encouraging the 
ture of silk, by offering liberal bounties for the 
duction of cocoons, sewing or other twist silk, and 
merchantable raw silk. 

Whereas, great advantages will accrue to the Silk 
growers of the United States, from a uniformity of 
reeling and preparation of raw silk according to some 
fixed and well known standard ; and whereas, the reel 
known in Europe, as the Prepmontese Reet, com: 
bines all the essential principles of the best apparatus 
for the purpose of producing the most perfect raw.’ 
silk ; and, whereas, the National Convention recently 
held in the city of Baltimore, unanimously recommen 
ded said reel, or some other combining its essential 

rinciples and proportions, to the silk growers of the 

nited States; therefore, 

7. Resolved, That this meeting,fully concurring in the 
opinion of the National Convention, request the dele- 
gates from this city in the State Convention, to urge 
the adoption of resolutions recommending the Pied- 
montese reel or any other combiring i's essential 
= and proportions, to the silk growers of this 


state. 

8. Resolved, That the proceedings be signed by the 
officers of this meeting, and that the several newspa- 
pers in this city be requested te publish them. 

LUTHER J. COX, Chairman. 
Gwerow B, Smita, Sec’y. 





_ Hogs.—Once a week during winter, throw 
into your hog pen a shovel full of charcoal. 


Sheep.—Keep in a trough during the winter in 
your sheep-fold,a mixture of tar and salt, to 
which your sheep can have free access. 


Bone Manure.—We were gratified to leam 
while at the bone-mill a few days ago, that this 
excellent manure is getting into great repute ; that 


as to exceed the supply. . This argues well for 





community, 


the orders for it of late have been so numerous. 


the enterprise and intelligence of the agricultural 
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Cooking Potatoes.—Potatoes intended for the 
table should never be boiled, but steamed of baked. 
If steamed, water barely sufficient for that pur- 
pose should be put into the vessel in which they 
may be prepared. After the potatoes are cooked 
sufficiently, any water which may remain should 
be poured off, and the lid removed to let the steam 
fly off; when the potatoes become thus dried, 
they are to be taken up and dressed, 





From the Franklin Farmer.] 


BREEDING YOUNG HEIFERS. 

We insert to day a communication upon this 
subject from one of the most enlightened breed- 
ers in the country,a gentleman, who, to a pas- 
sionate devotion, combines in his person, a degree 
of knowledge rarely to be met with. 


The author of the treatise upon British Cattle, 

ublished under the superintendence of the So- 
ciety for the diffusion of useful knowledge, has 
strongly reprobated the practice of breeding heif- 
ersat an early age. Some of his arguments are 
plausible and his assertions are strong; and 
Lawrence, in the Farmer’s and Grazier’s Guide, 
says the practice of breeding early, “ destroys the 
stamina of the animal’s constitution, entails a 
feeble and unhealthy issue, ‘exhausts the powers 
of the devoted animal, and not only shortens her 
life but occasions many and serious disorders.” 

Now if the size and appearance of a two year 
old heifer aré to determine her value, } would 
readily admit that at two or three years old, the 
one that bas had no calves will appear finer than 
one that has. bred. But this is not the case at 
five years old; and all my best milkers are cows 
that had calves at two years old:—So that we 
Jose nothing in size ultimately and gain greatly 
in milk. I might say that whenever we wish to 

ive strength to any system of vessels or muscles 
in the animal economy, they should be brought 
into activn in early life. 

The breeders of the improved Short horns 
have found the great disposition to fatten, to in- 
terfere with their breeding; and breeding early is 
the best preventive for two reasons, namely, a 
part of the nourishment necessary to make flesh, 
that would be accumulating during the second 
year, goes to the nourishment of the calf (fetus) 
before it is produced, and afterwards, in prepar- 
ing milk for it. The largest cows on my farm 
had calves at two years old, and I see no appear- 
ence of their having been injured by their early 
breeding. [could give many cases in the stock of 
other persons, but will content to give one to 
prove that it does not shorten their lives or injure 
their constitutions. 

Mr. Charles Carr’s cow, Mary Ann, had her first 
calf when thirteen months old,and continued breed- 
ing unti] she was twenty years old ; and at twenty 
one years of age she was fattened and slaughter- 
ed and made very superior beef. 1 have: had 
no heifer to have any difficulty in calving except 
inone case when the presentation was wrong; 
but my heifers have all been bred to thorough bred 
bulls, and their produce is not as large at birth as 
from the bulls we formerly had among us, J 
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bred early, good and generous keep.* Let them 
be fat enough when they have their calves to af- 
ford to lose the flesh which will be necessary to 
make the milk to sustain the calf without being 
reduced toa skeleton. And those that wish to 
have milkers, should pay particular attention to 
having the heifers well milked; for if they are 
neglected with their first calves, no care will ever 
make good milkers of them afterwards. A cow 
that is dried of her milk early with her first calf; 
will be disposed tw go dry at the same period 
with her next. From the above and many other 
reasons that might be given, | amo f the opinion 
that heifers should be bred at such a time as to 
have their first calyes when about two years old. 
SAM’L. D. MARTIN. 








* A letter from Dr. Martin, received since the 
following communication was forwarded us, says: 
— “Tam afraid my article on early breeding will 
do harm, if its recommendations are practiced 
without good keep to the young heifers.” Al- 
though our own opinions and practice coincide 
with those expressed in the above communica- 
tion, we would be glad if those who differ in 
theory or practice would discuss the subject in 
ourcolumns. The philosophy of the subject may 
be ably argued on both sides; but an accumula- 
tion of fucis, in favor of and against the practice 
of early breeding, would render a useful service 
to the cause of improved breeding. To make a 
breed of milkers, we should, in our own prac- 
tice, breed at an early age; to make a breed of 
fat beeves, arriving at early maturity, we should 
defer breeding till the heifer was three years old, 
so as to calve at four. But we do not offer our 
opinions or practice as an example to others. 
Perhaps we may be wrong in both; and we feel 
desirous to see the whole subject fully discussed. 
But we do think that some of our large breeders 
are pursuing some grievous practices, which will 
have no favorable effect upon the future charac- 
ter of the cattle of the country. We have long 
ago thought of the propriety of attacking some of 
these practices; but there is such a fever among 
the breeders, that, however impartially or philoso- 
phically we might view. the subject, some of 
those whose practices we might condemn, would 
consider us hostile to their individual interests. 
We have already suffered such unjust imputa- 
tions; but time—and we trust a short time—will, 
we doubt not, demonstrate to all the breeders, the 
propriety of seeking after and endeavoring to im- 
prove all the valuable and desirable qualities of 
catile. At present, too many are. breeding. for 
large fat cattle, without reference to the milking 
property. As soon as the price of Durham cattle 
begins to decline seriously, we shall see that 
hundreds of breeders will wish they had cultivat- 
ed the milking property in breeding; and if the 
milk stock then does not command a better price 
than the mere beef stock, we will acknowledge 
that we are neither a prophet nor the son of a. 
prophet. But we wish our readers who enteftain 
opposite sentiments, to defend their own opinions; 
and we tender them our columns for the full dis- 
cussion of the subject—Ed. Fr. Farmer. 


Agricultural Convention.—We learn by the 
Journal, that the State Agricultural Convention 





would however bespeak for the heifers that are 


aesembled in the Representatives Hall on Wednes- 


day last, and organized by® the election-“Of Any 
thony Walke, Esq. of Ress county, Chairman. 
A State Agricultural Sogiety was formed, of whi 


chosen President— Cleaveland, (O.) Herald: > ~ 
~ 





place in Agriculture, are seen and felt as much ia 


fattening of good farm stock, as any thing. 

We are pleased to see that the Hog. comes in 
for a share of the attention, and that there seenrs 10 
be at this momenta peculiar enquiry throughout the 
whole Union, what breed is the best, and how can 
they be best and most profitably managed? — 

The increased culture of roots, enables thése 
who raise large quantities of them to multiply the 
tenants of the stye, inasmuch as th-y are enabled 
to feed them and keep them in a healthy growing. 
state at a cheaper rate in many regions, by feeding 
them with these, than they can-by- grain. 
hog seems to be a sort of omnivorous animal, that 
is, like his friend, protector, murderer and devourer, 
man, he can eat almost anything; but the food 
which appears to be most congenial to him, is 
roots, nuts and seeds or grains. 

That roots were designed to €nter largely into 
his diet, is plainly indicated by the formation of 
his snout and his.habits of using it. Give hima 


he not only knows where to find them, but how 
to dispose of them, . fe 
They are not so well calculated to fatten him as 
they are to give him health and strength—to keep 
him alive and active; but they are a very useful 


ingredient in the fattening process,and when com- 


while preparing him for slaughter. 
Fruits also, are very grateful to his palate, ap 

apples are now coming very generally into use, as 

an article of food for the swine of the farm. Cook- 

by experience to be a great improvement. 

tening pork to the best advantage, should prepare 

a piggery or building, devoted exclusively for this 


need not be very splendid, though every one may 
consult his own taste and means, in regard to it. 
Three requisites, however, should be attended to, 
viz:—It should be convenjent-—it should be warm. 
—it should be tightand dry. The size should be 
according to the number that you wish to keep. 
As a general rule in buildingor enclosing, a circle 
will take the least. stuff, and a square the next less 
quantity, and a parallellogram more than either. 
For instance, a circle twenty feet in diameter, will 


require nearly sixty three feet of fence or boards 


to enclose it. A square twenty feet each way, - 
will requrie eighty feet, this - will contain a litile 
more area than the circle; but a parallellogram 
which shall contain as much area as the square 
(400 feet) say forty feet tong and ten feet wide, 
will require one bundred feet toenclose it, ’ 

A circle is somewhat difficult to construct, but 
a square is very easy. Suppose you erect'a build- 
ing twenty feet square and have your pens on the 
outside—three of the sides will give you space e- 





nough to accommodate and feed $0 swine. You can 
have your wood, steamers, boilers and vats,.in the 


Samuel Spangler, Esq. of ‘Fairfield county, Was. 


: PIGS AND PIGGERIES. Se 
The improvements which» are annually taking * 


the attention that is now paid to the rearing and * 


chance and he will soon demonstrate to you that | 


bined with grain, may enter largely into his diet « 
ing his food, whatever it may be, has been fo nd. 


any one who may be desirous of rearing and fae “ 


business. The style and fashion of this building ,’ 
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yoni | feet room and feed them all without going 
out of the room by having a lid or trap door to 


Jift upand give you a chance to the troughs. If 

ou can have it placed on the side ofa hill where 
‘water can be obtained easily, and havea cellar dug 
into the hill, the floor of which shall be on a level 
with the floor of your boiling room, it will be very 
convenient, but if not, a cellar below may be made 
in the usual manner and a granary in the chamber 
above. 

Some years ago there was a communication pub- 
lished in the American Farmer, from Mr. Ingersoll 
of Roxbury, and subsequenly in the Farmer and 
Gardener, respecting the management of a piggery, 
which gives the most systematic and methodical 
matiner of managing swine that we have any where 
seen, and we shall publish it soon for the benefit 
of some of our readers, who we know are seeking 
information on this subject.—Maine Farmer. 





(From the Maine Farmer.) 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP A PIG. 


Mr. Epitor,—I am not much of a farmer, but 
have done something at it, and will, with your 
leave, through the columns of your valuable paper, 
give your readers a statement of my success in 
raising pigs. 

I believe the business of pork raising, is not 
sufficiently attended to by most of our farmers, 
and the principal cause is, they do not reckon the 
profits or calculate the difference, between raising 
pork and beef. Pork is not only raised in less 
than half the time that is required to raise beef, but 
it yieldsa much larger profit. 

In July of 1836, I purchased a sow pig, for 
which I paid $2, which I still keep. She has 
been principally fed on wheat slops and swill that 
‘has been made ‘about the house, and has had 
nothing else, except while she had a litter of pigs 
upon her. She run in the pasture three or four 

“months in the summer. The whole expense of 

keeping her including taxes, interest, &c., has not 

. “exceeded 25 dollars-to the present time, and the 

first litter of pigs she brought, all died. The 

second litter of nine, were sold in August, at $2 00 

each, 18 00 
The Sd litter of nine—(2 died) 7 sold 








in February, 1938, at $3 21 00 

The 4th litter of eleven sold in Au- 
gust, 1938, at $2, 22 00 
The sow is now worth $0 00 

The interest on the money received 
for pigs, would be about $ 00 
$94 00 

Deduct for cost and keeping of sow, 
&e. 25. 00 
Profit, $69 00 


li should also be observed, that the last litter of 
igs might bave been sola for $3 each, but as that 
ay very high price and | was fortunate in losing 
‘tione of them, I let my neighbors have them at 
two. 

This, Mr. Editor, I think is a fair statement of 
the facts, and the expense of keeping is as highly 
rated as it should be, for I do not think that five 
dollars worth of food has been given her, except 

_swill from the house, that would not have been 
otherwise thrown away. 








N ow Mr. Editor, should not every family keep 
one pig at least, to eat up the offal that is so fre- 
quenily thrown out of doors, especially by persons 
who reside in villages and large towns? 

The only way to relieve hard times, is by pro- 
duction or by economising what is already pro- 
duced. M. M. 

Bangor, Dec. 1838. 


PROFIT OF FRUIT TREES, 


The profit which might be derived from the 
cultivation of fruit, it is believed is more neglect- 
ed than almost any other crop of equal importance. 
The supply of markets might be safely relied on 
as a source of income, by those who live in the 
vicinity of our towns and larger villages. Predic- 
tions of ill success will of course be repeated by 
those who see failure in every thing, but the scanti- 
ness of good fruit in market, and especially of the 
early varieties, is well known; and our first rate 
kinds can scarcely be obtained in any quantity. 
These, when once procured, may be as easily cul- 
tivated as the worst, and the demand for them 
would be certain. In our cities, where alone 
such can be had in market, the prices of the finest 
kinds, instead of diminishing, have rather ad- 
vanced. In proof of the demand for such,a case 
may be mentioned on the authority of William 
Kenrick, who states that a single tree of Prince’s 
Imperial Gage Plum, owned by Samuel R. John- 
ston, of Charlestown, Mass., has fur several suc- 
cessive years, yielded crops which were sold at 
from forty to fifty dollars per annum. This, it is 
true, is a fine and uncommonly productive variety, 
but it will grow in New York as well as in 
Massachusetts. If finer fruit is demanded than 
formerly and the public taste is growing fastidious, 
cultivators may very easily outsrip this growth 
by directing their attention to the best kinds. 

To those who do not live in the vicinity of 
towns, and who are consequently deprived of a 
ready market for early fruit, there is another 
channel for profit opened, not less important. 
This is the cultivation of fruit, chiefly apples, for 
feeding farm stock. It has already received con- 
siderable attention, and the value of this kind of 
food and its superiority to potatoes, fully deter- 
mined. But its cheapness is not perhaps general- 
ly appreciated. A great advantage in raising this 
crop, is the little labor in cultivation which is re- 
quired, after the orchard has attained bearing size. 
The crop may be said to come without labor, 
nothing more being needed than to gather it, and 
this is in fact less laborious that the gathering of 
almost any other. The actual cost per bushel 
may be ascertained with tolerable accuracy by an 
estimate. We will first determine the expense of 
an acre of orchard. Land well adapted to this 
purpose may be had for forty dollars an acre; and 
the number of trees to the variety is the Bough 
or Tallman Sweeting, which are of smaller growth 
than usual. The price of a hundred trees, if 
purchased by the quantity, would not be more 
than fifteen dollars. A laborer would dig the 
holes and plant ten in a day,* so that the planting, 
ata doHara day, would cost ten dollars. No 
further care would be needed until the trees should 
arrive at a full bearing state, but cultivation, which 





of course would produce sufficient crop to pay 
the rent of the land during that time. An orchard 





follows: 


then in a good bearing condition would dst a5  s 
Cost of Land 


do. ‘Trees, | ‘to 
do. Planting, 10 
—_ 
The os 
orchard would subsequently produce More 


if kept generally cultivated; the crop obtained 
the soil would pay the cost of the work, 
fruit would of course vary; but a very in 
farmer, whom experience enables to judge, thinks 
that an orchard of the Tallman Sweeting Would 
produce on an average, ten bushels per tree 
He frequently obtains much more, often 
and sometimes triple that quantity. The 
duct of an acre would thus be a thousand bush 
the cost would be the interest on the land, o 
about four dollars and fifty cents, which wo 
furnish the apple on the tree at about half a cen 
per bushel ‘This is better than raising po 
and would save much tedious planting, hard hoe. 
ing and laborious digging. ) 
Apples ripening in summer would be of 
value, as it is quite important in fattening ani 
to commence early. The common Sweet Boi 
would become of the best at that season, agit 
produces good and uniform crops. The summer 
Rose, a sweet apple of excellent flavor, which 
ripens about the same time, is, according to Mam 
ning, “a great bearer,” and would consequently be 
very valuable. The Tallman Sweeting would 
certainly be one of the very best for late fall an 
winter use, as itis a fruit of uncommon richnes 
and uniform productiveness, commonly bearing 
abundantly every year. But other varieties 


particularly adapted to this purpose, are a desid- 
eratum. 





_ “It is of course taken for granted that the hole 
in this case are large—several feet across; and not 
so small as are usually dug; or barely sufficient 
admit the roots, which cannot readily penetrate 
the hard subsoil surrounding the hole, and are 
thus limited in growth, to the great injury of the 





From the Princesse Anne Herald. 
SILK CULTURE. 

_ To the people of Maryland.—The results of 
interesting communications and discussions in the 
late convention at Baltimore, are eminently calev 
lated to augment and stimulate the pre-existing a» 
imation on the great object of that assem 
and to extend the range of their operations, 
They were, indeed, of thrilling import to 
land, and most particularly to the Ponitae 
counties of the Eastern Shore. 

With very deep concern, I have long regi 
the establishment among us of the Silk Cultare, 
and would have engaged in it years ago had not 
my time and attention been occupied by otheF> 
jects of improvement. me 

When we witness the languishing condition of 
our agriculture—the impoverishment of the land 
throughout the interior, and the large proportion 
of our most helpless inhabitants thrown outol 
employment by the interposition of cotton mar 
ufactures—whilst our soil, climate and populatin 
are peculiarly adapted to a staple of superior 





Lue from its celerity and facility of production, al 
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a . 
fabrication—with its greater comfort and durabil- 
ity in use, the sensitive patriot and philanthropist 
cannot but marvel at the protraction of that im- 
gétus which now aniversally impels our most sa- 
“gacious countrymen, whilst anticipating with in- 
effable pleasure its benificent effects and influen- 


advanced as | am in the'vale of life, I hope 
end trust that I may see the day when the culture 
‘of silk shall prevail in our State—when its growth 
and manofacture shall be so extended among us 
that it shall not only become the common rai- 
ment of our people, but also supply a surplus of 
amount for exportation. With this design, 
and an ardent wish to promote the prosperity of 
our State, and the peninsular in particular, it will 
be my purpose to employ my poor ability from 
‘time to time in diffusing facts and illustrations, 
with intent to establish, in the general intelligence 
and estimation, the policy, practicability and pro- 
ftof this adopted branch of our husbandry. And 
in obedience to a sense of duty, I will endeavour 
to demonstrate that every proprietor of a single 
and every renter or leaser, even for a single 
will be benefitted by the apprepriation of a pore 
tion of his cultivation to the production of silk 
worms food, until the culture shall be acclimated 
‘and fully rooted in every section and subdivison 

of our common country. 

Very respectfully and faithfully, 
LITTLETON DENNIS TEACKLE. 
Dec. 20, 1838. 





Sitx in Lovtsiana.—The New Orleans Bee 
tates a singalar fact, which will be new to our 
northern public. Mr. Covington, in the parish of 
St. Tammany has for years, clutivated the morus 
‘polticaulis to great extent, and some ten or twelve 

ters in that parish have together 100,000 
trees. The climate and soil are admirable for 
this culture, and Mr. C. believes silk will soon be 

"a great article of commerce in that state. 





We were much gratified last week by the receipt 
ofa handsome present, from Mr. Samuel Chew, 
a ~vealthy and enterprizing farmer of this county. 
The article, presented was a silk stock, the whole 
of which from the raw materials, down to its 
finish, was the produce of Mr. Chew’s planta- 
‘tion. The stock is beautifully fabricated, and in 
every respect is equal if not superior to imported 
articles of the same description. Those who 
desire conviction of the truth of this statement, 
by observation, can refer to our neck, and they 
will be relieved of all skepticism on this subject. 
—Lex. Int. ee 


From the Ohio Herald gnd Gazette, 

GREAT PRODUCT BADEN CORN. 
Mr. Harris:—I am induced to send you an 
account of the product peracre of the Baden Corn, 
of which you noticed some time since a specimen 
stalk at my Store. That was grown by Sheriff 
Henderson, and ripened to perfection. Mr. Erwin 
of Euclid, raised the Baden Corn on 2} rods of 
- mew cleared land in the corner of the field, and 
the product was at the rate of 218 bushels per 
acre of shelled Corn. He manured the land broad- 
east, and planted three in a hill, $4 feet apart every 
way. Mr. Crosby of Euclid, also has raised about 
the same quantity, and with the like success. 


ae 


their lands properly, and not sparingly use man- 
ure, they can raise as much upon one acre as is 
usually raised upon four. Taking into considera- 
tion the badness of the season fur cornplanting in 
this year, and the fact that it has ripened here for 
two years past, it may now be considered acclimat- 
ed, and ought to be sought after by our Farmers 


rarely produces less than three ears on a stalk, 
and goes up to ten and twelve ears; and it grows 
from twelve to fifteen feet liigh. The best way to 
plant is in drills, from twelve to fifteen inches 
apart, and five feet between the rows.. The seed 
can be had at my Store. 

Here is an indisputable proof of what Mr. Baden 
has accomplished by steady perseverance for 
twenty years in the cause of Agriculture, and his 
name willbe handed down to posterity as a bril- 
liant example of what may and can be done in 
in improving the quantity and quality of the pro- 
ducts of the soil forthe sustenance of man and 
beast. Many complain that they cannot get suf- 
ficient manure for all their Corn land. Then, | 
say, curtail the space allotted, and what you do 
plant, do it effectually and hoe in season, and 
increase your cultivation of roots, as ruta baga, 
turnips, sugar beet, &c. The careful feeding of 
these ina barn yard, where you ought to draw all 
your disposable rubbish and fodder from the land, 
that can be converted into manure, will the follow- 
ing season furnish a vastly increased quantity of 
food for the Corn and other crops. It is hoped 
for the benefit of Farmers, the advantages of the 
Baden Corn may be made public, and that papers 
friendly to Agriculture will give the above an in- 
sertion. Yours respectfully, 

JAMES HOUGHEON. 
Crevevanp City Seep Store, ; 
December 17th, 1888. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED REGARDING 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF WASTE LANDS, 
In the cultivation of wastes the following rules 
are laid down by the most successful improvers : 
i. Not to put in any scheme of improvement 
without the fullest deliberation. nor without the 
command of an adequate capital. 

2. Not to begin on too great a scale, nor until 
by experiment, it be found that the design is suita- 
ble to the soil, situation and climate. 

$. When the intention is to cultivate peat moss, 
not to begin cropping, dill at least one season 
after the drains are completed, and the soil 
thoroughly reclaimed from superfluous moisture. 
In low or spongy mosses, a longer time is neces- 
sary; and it is desirable to expose the soil to the 
action of atmosphere during the frosts of winter. 

4. To plough or delve peat moss in autumn, 
that it may be effectually exposed to the winter 
frosts and rains, and not summer’s heat, which 
hardens it, and prevents-its decomposition. 

5. Whatever is done, do it effectually; not to 
think of laying on four acres the manure. neces- 
sary for three; nor the lime, earth, clay and sand 
or gravel upon two acres that should be employed 
on one. 

6. To carry on the improvement of waste 





lands, without encroaching upon the dung ne- 
cessary for the improved part of the farm. 


Now, sir, it clearly proves that if Farmers will fix | 


as the greatest acquisition for their benefit.  [t} 
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. * piTcHING. — . 
When bushy grounds, full of strong roots is to 


mends beginning insthe winter, when the ground 
may’ be chopped into pieces with a broad axe 
an instrument made like a dung croom. The 


this work in December, when, there happens to 
be no snow, and when it will not interfere with 
other farming business. 

The lower part of the ditch may be dofe in 
the following summer, or autumn. In a free and 
firm soil,a ditch may be begun with a plongh 
drawn by an orderly team that will keep to the 
line. This saves labor. 

To make a ditch straight, and equal in all its 
parts, it is recommended that the work be regu- 
lated by a frame of slit deal, nailed together, to 
the exact size of the intended ditch. It may be 
a rod or more in length, and as wide as the in- 
tended ditch. 

‘SWAMP MUD FOR MANURE. 
Swamp mud applied on an upland loam, 
gravel, or sandy soil, will pay the expense of labor 
in removing it, two for one the first year, as the 
statement of facts hereafter annexed fully proves. . 
Last fall a farmer carried sevetal’loads of muck 
on toa knoll of loam, and put it in one heap. In 
the spring, prior to planting corn, the muck was 


where the muck was spread, was large; I thought 
larger than where barn yard manure was put, A 
neighboring farmer has made use of muck for 
several years. The first year he thought it equal 
to barn yard manure, and its effects were percept- 
ible a much longer time. 
muck was used by another neighboring farmer, 
for manuring corn in the hill, which was used in 
the following manner: A row of each alternate- 
ly, one of muck, one of barn yard manure, and 
one ef hog manure. He assured me the corn 
manured with the muck was much the best.— 
The soil, a sandy loam. 
A farmer in New York had four acres of 
gravelly loam, of equal quality, which he planted 
with cern. Prior to planting the corn, he appli- 
ed fifty loads of muck per acre, on two acres; 
these two acres produced him one hundred and 
twenty bushels ; the other two yielded him only 
sixty bushels. Thenext spring these four acres 
were sowed with oats and grass seed. The oats. 
were more than twice as large on the two acres 
dressed with muck, as they were on thé other 
two. The grass for the four sticceeding years 
produced in much the same ratio.—Many_ other 
similar improvements might be related. It is 
resumed that every intelligent and industrious 
farmer will be satisfied of the utility of muck as 
manure. These farms which are interspersed 
with swamps of muck, and uplands either of 
loam, sand or gravel, may be made at an expense 
of from five to ten dollars pet acre, capable of 
paying an interest; annually, of one hundred dol- 


pen with ¢ 

stances, be sufficientto cart and spread oné han- ~ 

dred loads of swamp manure onan acre, 
Those who own. farms, situated as just stated, 





now valued at $25 per acre, have only to say the 


el 
be ditched, the Rev. Mr. Elliot, wisely recom- * 
is frozen two or three inches deep —The surface 


with a torig helve, and the sods@pulled out with 


spread and ploughed under. The crop of corn, “* = 


The soil on which the © 


lars per acre. It is t that ten dollars, ex- 4 E. 
ded my, will in most circum-" © : 






farmer may probably hit upon e@ good time for * | 
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, word, and go ard, for one or two years, to 


* * °#~ conyince themselves and their neighbors that they 


have farms intrinsically worth one hundred dollars 
acre. 
hy so? it may be asked. Because they will 


wy 


“* pay a nett. profit over and above all expenses, 


amounting to pe interest of one hundred dollars. 

Look for & moment at the statement of the 
New York farmerabove. He tells you he ap- 
plied fifty loads of muck per acre, in the spring, 
(though the fall isa better time, and the muck is 
better to be Jaid on lands in the fall,) which cost 
him five dollars. On this acre he had an excess 
of corn of thirty bushels; at 50 cents per bushel, 
which would leave $10, nearly enough to pay 
the interest of $150, at 7 per cent., and this only 
the first year. {t is worthy of consideration that 
by taking the muck from the low lands, ditches 
may be made or improved, so that low lands will 
produce a bountiful crop of timothy and red top, 
&e. It is desirable that farmers in different parts 
would try the utility of the muck on the different 
summer crops, and inform the public of the re- 
sults of their Jabor, all of which are highly useful 
to the farmer. © 

COTTON CROP. 

The Natchez Courier of December 20th, re- 

marking upon the statements published at New 
“Orleans, relative toa decline in ‘the cotton crop, 
concludes as follows : 

The cotton planters are generally, almost uni- 
formly, sure of sufficient intelligence to under- 
stand their own interests and manage their own 
affairs, without advice from any quarter. It is, 
therefore perhaps gratuitous for their friends in 
New Orleans, Mobile, Natchez, or elsewhere, 
to offer advice in relation to the time when cotton 
should be sold, or when it should be shipped. 
But notwithstanding we deem it the duty of the 
public press to give the most correct information 
in their power, on this as well as evey other sub- 
ject. 

‘ We are persuaded that the whole crop of the 
United States will not reach 1,400,000 bales. 
It is very certain that the product of our own 
State has been more injured by the severe and 
early frosts, than by the backward spring or dry 
summer. And if the crop in the region of latitude 
$2 to $8 has been thus shortened, it surely can- 
not be out of the way to expect the crop of high 
Jatitudes to have suffered in the same degree. We 
know that the product of Mississippi will be at 
least one fourth less than that of 1887 and to sup- 

e that Virginia and North Carolina would 
produce 45,000 bales would be not only contra- 
dictory to all our: intelligence from that quarter, 
but also a downright absurdity, when the product 
of last year (which was an unusually favorable 
one for the district in the higher latitudes) was 
but 50,000 bales. 

It was supposed that Mississippi produced last 

ear 40,000 bales, and Louisiana 200,000, mak- 
ing 600,000 in the aggregate. If we allow for 
Louisiana the same as last year, and for Mississippi 
one fourth less, we will have but 500,000 bales 
for the two States, instead of 650,000 as assum- 
ed by “B.” 

Bat ulations are idle. The result will 
soon be known, and we venture to predict that it 
will be found that even in Louisiana, where the 


crop is supposed to be less injured than in any 
other State, the product will be 15 per cent less 
than that of last year. 

The assertion that a less quantity of seed cot- 
ton will make a bale of 400 Ibs. than in former 
years isa very great mistake, and utterly dis- 
proved by facts. Our best informed and most in- 
telligent Planters admit that it required 1600 lbs. 
this year; whereas last lear 1400 were amply 
sufficient, and it is a common saying among the 
Overseers, that, “there is less lint in the seed this 
vear, than they ever before knew.” 

We have no doubt that the receipts at New 
Orleans this year from the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, will be 175,000 bales short of those of last 
year. 

In regard to the product of Texas, it would be 
the height of extravagance to put it down at 15,- 
000 bales. If it equals 10,000 bales it will far 
surpass all reasonable expectations. Yet“ B” 
estimates it at 53,000 bales! This assertion 
alone is sufficient to discredit all his other state- 
ments. ; 

The following estimate from the best evidences 
we can obtain will not be very wide of the true 
result of the cotton crop of 1838. 


Virginia and North Carolina, 20,000 
S. Carolina and Georgia, 450,000 
Florida, 90,000 
South Alabama, 255,000 
Louisiana and Mississippi, $50,000 
North Alabama and Tennessee, 70,000 

Total in U. States. 1,835,000 


Sinan 


WESTERN TOBACCO CROP. 

The New Orleans Price Current of the 17th 
ult, says: 

We have taken the most scrupulous care as to 
the sources from which we have information of 
tthe crop of Tobacco soon to be brought to mark- 
et, the substance of which is, that in the Green 
River county, Ky. the crop will fall very little short 
of an average one; and in the upper part of the 
State, will be, it is generally believed, nearly as 
large as that of last season, which howeyer, was 
smaller than ‘usual. On the Cumberland river, 
above Nashville, from the lesser quantity planted, 
summer drought; and early frost, it will be cut 
short one half. In the barrens of Kentucky, 
nearly two thirds of the usual amount is expected, 
and from that portion of Kentucky immediately 
bordering on the Ohio river,and commencing 
some distance below Louisville, not much more 
than oné half.—In Missouri, the season has been 
a good one in every respect; the crop will be 
short of last year’s and the quality will be better. 
The computed quantity now in the interior is 
$500 bhds. nearly one half of which is composed 
of stems and strips. Basing our estimate mainly 
on the above, we think the receipts here, for this 
season, cannot vary much from 25,000 hhds. 
This estimate rather exceeds that of most persons, 
as did ours of last year, but we were then cor- 
rect, and trust that the close of the present season 
will prove us to be nearer so again. 





Sugar Crop.—The Planter’s Banner, of Frank- 
lin, (Attakapas) of 18th ultimo states that in three 





weeks the process of sugar making will be com- 
pleted. Many of the planters have alread finished 


and are busily engaged in shippiog aa 


the crop is considered a good one, ‘stil jt 
far short of what was, some weeks 80, anticip . 

ed; as the loss by frost, particularly on the 
has been severe. The sugar which hes ate 
manufactured in Attakapas, is said to be or ae 
fine quality—finer than that of any former seasg! 








Auction Sale of Morus Multicaulis Tyeg,, 
The sale at wie H. Franklin’s calla 
this day was attended by a great Concourse of 
purchasers from this and the adjoining tad 
and the trees, which were all trimmed, old 
an average of 22 to 25 cents per foot, Ma 
times the number could have been readily ds, 
posed of at these prices, and after the sale aij 
higher rates were’ offered for private contracy 
The stock of trees is now so small that it ig ey. . 
7 no more can be brought to auotion- 

. Star. : 





WasuincrTon, (0.) Noy, 8, 
MILK SICKNESS. 


A probable discovery. This is a disease 
liar to many parts of Ohio and the other Westen 
States, and the cause has hitherto been unknowns, 


common, and terminated, in many instance 
fatally, 7 
Mr. John Rowe, for many years a citizen of this 
county, a careful observer and a practical farmer, 
being persuaded that he knew the herb that caused 
the sickness of cattle, determined. to attempt ay 
experiment. Accordingly, on the 1st of October, 
he selected a sucking calf that had never been ot 
of his clover field, gathered a quantity of the he 
and commenced feeding the calf. For. time 
would not eat of the herb; but nothing else bein 
given it, by sprinkling salt upon it, and cation) 
fine, the calf ate plentifully. The herb bein 
given it regularly, in about two weeks the. calf 
gave evident signs of being affected. That it had 


“iS 51mm | 
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During the present season, it has been unusully 





what is usually called “The Trembles,” does vot 
admit of a doubt. The calf has been seen 
many; and all who are familiar with, the diseass: 
admit the fact. Thecalf has since died of the 
experiment, Mr. Rowe’s family made use of the 
milk of the cow during the whole season. |... 
Dr. Howells, an intelligent physician of this’ 
place, has since been engaged in making other: 
experiments. A gill of the extract was givens 
pig, at different times, which caused’ deatltin 
about twelve hours. On examination, it wa 
found that inflammation had been produced, and 
that the lining membrane of the stomach bom ) 
evident marks of mortification. Dr. H. is pre 
gressing with other experiments. . 
The herb that has been used is one thatgrows, 
not in prairies and low ground, but on the highet 
land adjoining. It grows from six inches 0 
in height, the leaves putting forth about two-thirds 
of the upper part, of the top of which is a bunch 
of small blossoms. The leaves have a stem of 
about an inch in length. The botanic or com 
mon name of the herb is unknown. hoe 


A portion of this herb has been forwarded ® 


Dr. Draxe, of Cincinnati, for the purpose of be 
ing analysed, and we hope soon to hese more of 





this matter. From the experiments made, and” 
those that are in progress, it is highly probabl : 
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luerCom- 0 THE PUBLIC. 
[have discovered the herb which imparts the 
milk sickness to our cattle in this and other sec- 
tions of the Western country. ae 
jf have made an experiment, by feeding it to a 
healthy calf. The effects correspond in all their 
phenomena, to what has been observed to charac- 
‘erize the disease when it has taken hold, of its 
I made this discovery on the first day of 
this instant, (October, 1838.) | am not sufficient- 
ly skilled in history to furnish even a sensible 
eription of this poisonous herb, but have taken 
to ascertain through the medium of chemi- 
cal analysis, its properties. As soon as this 
analysis shall have been completed, the public 


from me again. 
shalt boos JOHN ROWE, 
Fayette county, Ohio. 





MOTION IN VEGETATION. 
The rotation of the earth, according to the 
of Sir Richard Phillips, has a very impor- 
tant influence on the growth of plants; and itis 
rendered certain by the experiments of Mr. Knight, 
that they owe the peculiar direction of their roots 
and branches almost entirely to this force.—'That 
iiéman fixed some seed of the garden bean on 
the circumference of a wheel, which. in one. in- 
stance was placed vertically, and in the other 
horizontally, and made to revolve by means of 
another wheel worked by water, in such a manner 
that the number of revolutions could be regulated. 
The beans were supplied with moisture, and 
were placed under circumstances favorable to 
germination: The greatest velocity’ of motion 
iven to the wheel was such, that it performed 
two hundred and fifty revolutions in a minute. 
It'was found that in all cases the beans grew, 
and that the direction of their roots and- stems 
was influenced by the motion of. the wheel. 
When this local centrifugal force was made 
jor to the earth’s motion, which was sup- 
posed to be done when the vertical wheel per- 
formed one hundred arid fifty revolutions ina 
minute, all the radicles, in whatever way they 
were protruded from the position of the seeds, 
turned their points outwards from the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, and in their subsequent 
growth receded nearly at right angles from its 
axis; the germens, on the contrary, took the op- 
posite direction, and in a few days their. points 
all met'in the centre of the wheel. 
local motion was made merely to modify the force 
of terrestrial motion in the horizontal wheel, 
where the greatest velocity of the revolution was 
ven, the radicles pointed downwards about ten 
below, and the germens as many degrees 
above the horizontal line of the wheel’s motion; 
and the deviation from the perpendicular was less 
in proportion, as the motion was less rapid. 
These facts afford a rational solution of this curi- 
ous problem, respecting which different philoso- 


phers have given such different opinions; some |, 


referring to the nature of the sap, as Dela Hire; 
others,as Darwin, to the living powers of the 
9 and the stimulus of air upon the roots. 

e effect is now shown to be connected with 
ical causes; and there seems no other 
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acts universally on all its parts, and tends to dis- 
pose the whole to take a uniform direction. 








THE MARYLAND SILK COMPANY OF 


BATIMORE 

Offers for sale 25,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis trees, 
20,000 Alpin, Canton, and other varieties. 

d 25 L. J. COX, President. 


Wm. Prince & Sons will.make 
sales of Trees and Cuttings of the 
Genuine Chinese Morus Mylticau- 
lis, Morus Expansa, Alpine, Brous- 
sa, Canton, and other varieties, de- 
liverable to the purchasers at such 
period in the Spring, as is conve- 
nient to them, and will enter into 

is contracts accordingly. Prices and 
terms for the trees and cuttings.will be forwarded to all 
who may apply for them by mail, as well as prices of silk 
worm eggs, mulberry seeda, &c. The Multicaulis trees 
are remarkably vigorous, and as we first importéd the 
enuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the true 
ind. It is from this cause, and from the great attention 
aid by them, that the trees they have sold have given 
universal satisfaction. 
Flushing, near New York—Jan. 1. 


SILK AGENCY OF BALTIMORE. 

The undersigned has opened the Spacious Room, No. 
194 Baltimore street, for the purpose of Receiving, Exhib- 
iting, and Selling on Commission all useful and: approved 
articles connected with the growth, production and man- 
ufacture of American Silk. ‘This establishment is designed 
also to concentrate information and improvement on the 
subject and advancing this great national enterprize. The 
following are among the articles which will be constantly 
ur sale, viz:* 

Morus Multicaulis, Canton, Alping, Asiatic, Brussa and 
other approved Muzerry Trees, to produce food for Silk 
Worms. 
Cocoons of every variety. 

Eces for producing Silk Worms. 

Macainer¢ for Reeling and Manufacturing. 

Periodicals and Standard Works for giving information. 
janl 3* . CENTER. 


CHINESE MULBERRY ‘TREES. 
American Silk Agency, No. 95, Walnut st. Philadelphia. 
The subscriber having opened a permanent Agency for 
the purchase and sale of all articles connected with the 
culture and manufacture of Silk in the United States; 
offers for sale all the different varieties of MULBERRY 
TREES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; viz: 
Morus Multicaulis Alpinese, Brussa Multicaulis Seedlings 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis eg Improved Italian 
Trees, &c. Also, Cuttings from Norton's. Virginia Seed- 
lings, and Cynningham’s Prince Edward Geare Vines. 
These vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warranted 
not to rot or mildew and are fine for the table, and capa- 
ble of yielding the finest wines. 

8. C. CLEVELAND, Agent. 


SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 
Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 

following fine bulls on reasonable terms, viz. : 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One do. six months old. 

of the improved Durham shorthorn breed ; the dam of the 

first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, form 

and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 

state. 

- Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 

spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 

are from the stock of the late Wm. Patterson, and of um 

doubted pea. 

Two half Devdn bulls. 

Two bulls halfimproved Durham short horn, and half 








lm 











evon. ' 
One splendid bull, a cross.of the Bakewell, Alderney 
and Devon. ; 
One bull, half Alderney and half Holstein. i 
These fine anima's may be seen at Covington farm, | 
near Petersville, Frederick county, Md. on application te 


A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run. - 
in Baltimore county, about two miles north’ weet of the» >~ 
14th mile stone of the Baltimore and York turnpike road,*” 
and at the same distance from the of the Baltimore, 
and Susquehanna rail road, at Cockey #tavern, inarich, * 
highly cultivated and healthy tract of country. 

is farm contains from’ 260 sogp70 dcres, having a * 
fall proportion ia wood, much of which is building tim- _ 
ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in the 
best state of cultivation; a considerable partiin produc- 
tive timothy meadow, and the residue of the arable land, 
not in grain, is well setin clover, the whole under 
feacing, laid off into convenient, fields, each of which is 
well watered. The farm has.a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There are on the premises an apple or- 
chard of select frait trees, which seldom fail to bear abun- 
cantly ; a valuable mill seat on the Western Run, with a 
race already dug. There is no location in the country 
more favorable for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
a rich and thickly settled neighborhood, and a good pub- 
lic road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildi 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWEL. 
ING, and kitchen of two stories; a large stone Switzer 
barn, with cedar roof and extensive stablit below; lar 
hay house and stable for cattle ; stone milk hougé near t 
dwelling, with a spring of fine never failing water, with 
other out-houses. On the country road near the mill-seet 
@ good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 

tenant. Itis well known the lands on the Western 

un are in every respect equal, if not superior to any in 
the county. Adjoining or near are the lands of Col N. “* 
Bosley, Daniel Bosley, Thos. Matthews and others. Tre 
water power, with about 20 acres of land, is so situated 
that they may be detached and sold separately, ‘without; “ 
injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural purposes. 
Terms of sale will be liberal. Applyto ~ 5 
NATHANIEL CHILDS, 

on the premises, or to 
WILLIAM J. WARD, 


‘oo 23 tf Fayette, near Calvert st. Baltimore. ' 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Try the New Agricultural Establishment in 
Grant-sireet, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle.. x 


Every article warranted to be first rate. The subscri- 
bers, grateful for past favors, take this early opportunity. * 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the pub- 
licin general, and beg leave to inform them that they’ 
are now provided-with a very extensivé stock of newly: 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- 
able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Ploughs, as- 
sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old 
comnion Bar Shear, Winand’s Self pener ; Woods 
& _Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, “Davis’,” ‘Sinclair & 
Moore’s” improved Hill Sidé Ploughs, highly esteemed 
for ‘turni e furrow down hill, with wrought or cast 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patterns, from 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic from 
the wheat; Corn Shollers, from $12. to 420; Gutti 
Boxes, from.§7 to $50 each ; Corn and Tobacco Cultivae © 
tors, large and small; Expanding do., Wheat Cradles 
warranted to have fingers of the natural. growth, and 
Grass Scythes, &e. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and > 
patterns, OY the Ib. or ton, to suit customers, allow- 
ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell again— 
all of which will be farnished on the most plossing Lanne 
and everyarticle warranted to be of the best quality, in 
proportion to the cost price. Allorders by mai! or other- 
wise shall be duly attended to with the st deepatch. 
¢#We would particularly call the attention of Countrg 
Merchants and others, wishing to ee ne im 
ploments to sell again, to ‘be: that we will furnish 
them with articles on better terms than they can be sup- 


‘ 


We have aleo connected in its operations with the’ae 
bove branch of buginessa complete assortmentof FIELD | 
AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas Den Pwd ’ 
Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorts sod the 
choicest *collection, which will enable our customers t 





James L. Hawkins, Baltimore, ar to 





power in nature to which it can with propriety 


se 11 ¢f FREDERICK BERT, Manges. 


have Gilled entire all orders in the Agricultural and Seod 
Departments. mh26 JOHN T. DURDING & Co 





plied at any other establishment in the city. Our assore % a 
ment is complete and ag variedas that of the mostexten- - * 
sive concern in Baltimore. j “a a 
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THE. FARMER AND GARDENER. 
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